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Responsibilities of 
Democracy Examined 





Representative Government Calls 
For Active Participation on 
Part of All Citizens 


FREE EXPRESSION ESSENTIAL 
Protection of Minority Rights Must Be 


Guaranteed, Even Though They 
Clash with Majority 








There is so much questioning these days 
about democracy and how it may be made 
to work effectively that it seems worth 
while to study carefully the nature of 
democracy so as to see what is really 
meant by the term. We may then consider 
the means whereby a democracy may be 
operated successfully. 

When people speak of democracy they 
sometimes mean merely a system of gov- 
ernment under which all the people have 
a right to vote at elections, but voting is 
only a part of the whole process of democ- 
racy; an important part but by no means 
the only necessary feature of democratic 
government. Certain steps must precede 
voting. One of these is free discussion of 
the matters to be voted upon. 


Freedom of Expression 


Freedom of speech and press is a foun- 
dation stone for the building of a democ- 
racy. Without freedom democratic gov- 
ernment is impossible. An election is held 
once in a while in Germany, and after each 
of these elections, or plebiscites, as they 
are sometimes called, Chancellor Hitler 
announces proudly that all the people, or 
more than 99 per cent of them, have voted 
their confidence in him and their approval 
of what he has done. Similar results have 
followed when elections have been held in 
Russia and in other nations which are not 
democratic. 

What is the matter with such elections? 
The trouble is that they do not express 
the opinions of a free people. Citizens in 
Germany and in Russia are not allowed to 
talk and speak freely about the issues upon 
which they are to vote. No one can speak 
unless he voices the sentiments of those in 
authority. There is no way, therefore, for 
an intelligent people to thresh problems 
out in discussion and come to independent 
and informed conclusions as to what shall 
be done. 

Sometimes democratic governments col- 
lapse because the freedom of the people to 
speak and write and argue as they please 
about their problems is denied to them. 
The government may still be called demo- 
cratic; it may be republican in nature; 
presidents and legislators may still be 
elected as before, but if the right of the 
people to express themselves and debate 
in a free fashion about the questions be- 
fore them is denied, a true democracy is 
impossible. 

That is the reason we have insisted so 
strongly in America upon freedom of 
speech and press. That is the reason the 
right of the people to speak and write 
freely is written into the American Con- 
stitution. It is a matter of grave concern, 
therefore, when, now and then in certain 
parts of the United States, free discussion 
is forbidden. It is sometimes forbidden by 
officers—mayors or governors—who claim 
to be defending the American system of 
government, but they are not really de- 
fending it; they are attacking it. They al- 
low freedom to speak only to those who 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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HERBLOCK IN ROANOKE (VA.) TIMES 


VICTORY IS IN SIGHT 


A heavy task of reconstruction awaits in Spain, regardless of the side that eventually wins. 








Where You May Excel 


If you are an ambitious and public-spirited young man or woman, you are anxious to 
assert leadership. You do not want to wait. You are wondering perhaps what you may 
do now and how effective your influence may be. You may be deterred from doing any- 
thing much by the thought that there is little for one in his student years to do. There 
are older and wiser heads, you may say, and the responsibility with respect to public prob- 
lems is theirs. It is a fact that we learn a great deal from experience and you have not 
had much experience because of your youth. You are still unfamiliar with many facts and 
conditions which are better understood by your elders. There are, however, elements of 
strength which you possess, there are fields in which you may be supreme. 

You are less shackled by tradition and prejudice than most of your elders are. Party 
ties mean less to you. You have not lined up with many groups or crowds. You are not 
so aware, as most older people are, of financial interests which might tie you to parties 
or programs. You have formed a habit in school of trying to be scientific and rational. 
It has been your custom to seek impartial evidence in the case of disputed questions. 
This gives you a tremendous advantage in looking for political or economic truth. You 
are less likely than others to be deflected in your search. Given the same set of facts 
that your prejudice-bound elders possess, you are more likely to come to sane and rational 
and independent conclusions. 

You have another advantage. You have a young and inquiring mind. You are as able 
as people twice your years to obtain information and to use it intelligently. All that you 
lack is experience, and you may obtain it as you go along. There is nothing to prevent you 
from amassing information about some specific problem—so much information that you 
will be something of an authority in your community. In the settlement of that problem 
you may have a real influence and you may have it quickly. At the same time that you 
are becoming a specialist with respect to some chosen issue, you may keep yourself reason- 
ably well informed concerning a wide range of important questions. If you do that, 
you will soon be standing out in the front ranks, for unfortunately most people do not 
give much time to the search for truth and fact. The individual who is really well 
informed and whose judgments are based upon the best available evidence, independent 
of preconceived notions, is a rarity. The time to begin a participation in the civic life 
is the present. You are in a position to exert influence now and, if you continue to 
study the problems of the public life honestly and intelligently, your influence will grow 
with the years, and will help to build better schools, better communities, and a better, 
greater nation. 


Spaniards See Many 
Problems After War 


Reconstruction of Nation to Take 
Great Effort on Part of Vic- 
torious Combatants 


FRANCO VICTORY EXPECTED 


But Circumstances Have Forced In- 
surgent Leader to Alter His 
Original Program 














After nearly two years of a bloody strug- 
gle that has had few parallels in modern 
history, the Spanish civil war appears to be 
moving to a close. Neither side has yet 
laid down its arms. Only the heavy rains 
of the last few weeks have prevented Gen- 
eral Franco from continuing his drive, as 
planned, along three frontal spears to the 
Mediterranean. Meanwhile he has made 
use of the lull once again to shell Madrid 
and to carry out a series of air raids, adding 
Valencia and other coastal cities to the toll 
of lives and wreckage exacted from the 
Spanish nation. 


Loyalist Resistance 


Nor have the loyalists yet given up the 
fight. Though repulsed again and again 
since the start of the insurgent offensive in 
March, they have somehow managed to re- 
form their shattered lines after each retreat 
and, for lack of artillery, to throw human 
barriers against the insurgent advance. At 
this writing, they are said to be marshaling 
a force of 350,000 men for a maneuver 
designed to recapture the power stations 
which, until their seizure by Franco some 
weeks back, supplied Catalonia with elec- 
tricity. 

But their resistance, stubborn as it is, is 
generally conceded to be all but futile. It 
is possible that they may discover resources 
of strength such as, in November 1936, 
stopped the rebels at Madrid’s suburbs and 
have held them there since. But if so, 
little else would be accomplished than to 
delay an end that now seems inevitable. 
With an overwhelming superiority in planes, 
tanks, and heavy guns—supplied admittedly 
by Italy and Germany—Franco has been 
able to cut loyalist Spain into two parts and 
each new drive apparently nets him addi- 
tional ground. Only if munitions should 
reach the loyalists from France or Russia 
could the insurgent tide be turned. 

There is little prospect, if any, that such 
aid will be forthcoming. In sealing her 
recent military alliance with England, 
France agreed to close the Spanish frontier, 
thereby making the shipment of munitions 
across the Pyrenees impossible. Though 
mildly sympathetic with the loyalists, the 
present Paris government has obviously re- 
signed itself to an insurgent victory, much 
as it will dislike having a fascist govern- 
ment at its back door. It follows that 
Paris is not going to deplete its own war 
stocks to prolong a cause it regards as 
wholly lost. As for Russia, what aid she 
has been giving the loyalists has now seem- 
ingly dwindled to a trickle, if it has not 
stopped altogether. Moscow has lost heart 
in the whole affair. Torn by internal dis- 
sension, yet under the compulsion of pre- 
paring for an eventual showdown with 
Japan, Russia, it would appear, has decided 
to abandon Barcelona to its own fate. 

Hence, an ultimate loyalist defeat is now 
regarded as certain. What remains doubtful, 
it is said, is how long it will take Franco to 
force Barcelona to yield. The insurgent 
regime’s more optimistic spokesmen claim 
that the loyalist government may collapse 
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any day. They base their optimism on 
the belief that sooner or later internal 
pressure must cause the loyalist cabinet to 
crack. Impartial observers, on the other 
hand, are inclined to think that Franco 
will have to fight his way into Barcelona 
and that this may take several months. 


Overwhelming Task 


In either case, the task that will face 
the insurgent leader, once peace has been 
restored, is little short of overwhelming. 
High explosive and incendiary bombs falling 
from a height of 25,000 feet, and three- 


inch shells speeding from a distance of six 
miles, may be impartial with respect to what 


or whom they strike. But they do their 
job with complete and irrevocable thorough- 
ness. General Franco will inherit the gov- 
ernment of a country that has endured 
ravages such as only the most efficient 
methods of modern warfare could inflict. 

Thousands of homes in Spain have been 
laid waste. Several cities, among them 
Guernica and Tortosa, have been blasted 
out of existence. Churches and schools 
have been destroyed. Telephone systems, 
bridges, railroad lines and junctions, fac- 
tories, docks, warehouses, hotels, public 
buildings—all the vital gears of a modern 
nation’s life have, to a greater or less 
extent, been badly damaged by this struggle. 
And all this is apart from the far more 
baffling human problem presented by the 
thousands of men, women, and children in 
both camps who have had to desert their 
homes along the battle fronts and find 
refuge in the overcrowded cities behind the 
lines. 


Foreign Troops 


Before taking any steps toward the re- 
construction of Spain, General Franco must, 
however, dispose of the foreign volunteers 
who supported him. How many of them 
there are is disputed. In all likelihood, 
they total about 100,000, of whom 90,000 
are Italians and the remainder Germans. 
Were these troops to remain as an army of 
occupation, there might be considerable 
trouble. Not only would the Spaniards 
themselves, a proud race, resent their being 
lorded over by foreign soldiers but France 
and England would see their interests 
threatened by the continued presence on 
Spanish soil of Italian and German forces. 


The problem, it appears, will fortunately 
be solved as soon as the war has ended. 
In the accord recently reached between 
England and Italy, Mussolini declared that 
he had neither economic nor political am- 
bitions in Spain. What is more, he pledged 
to withdraw all Italian troops and equip- 
ment the moment firing ceases. It is pos- 
sible, of course, that the Italian dictator 
will go back on his word. In that event, 
new complications would arise, with un- 
predictable consequences. But if Mussolini 
made his pledge sincerely and intends to 
keep it and if the German volunteers are 
also withdrawn by Hitler, then the Spanish 
nation will at least be able to resolve its 
many problems with a minimum of inter- 
ference and along lines that will most nearly 
suit its own desires and needs. 

What kind of government can _ the 
Spaniards look forward to under Franco? 
Along what lines will his social and eco- 
homic measures be drawn? What sources 
of potential unrest will remain even after 
he has secured military control over the 
entire nation? 

The answers to these questions are not 
very clear. As unforeseeable situations 
arise, perhaps radically different policies 


















from those intended will have to 
be pursued. Nevertheless, on the 
basis of what has taken place 
behind the insurgent lines in the 
past 21 months and of declara- 
tions of policy broadly outlined 
by General Franco and his aides, 
it is possible roughly to suggest the political 
and economic structure of the new Spain. 


No Road Back 


Whatever else may be in doubt, one thing 
seems certain: the country is taking no 
road back to where it was before the out- 
break of the war in July 1936. In public 
speeches and in interviews with the press, 
General Franco has made it clear that he 
will have nothing to do with democratic 
government. More than a year ago he had 
himself declared dictator over insurgent 
territory, and it is his intention to retain 
complete power when the remainder of 
Spain is conquered. As in other dictator- 
ships, freedom of the press will be defined 
by government fiat to mean that only that 
which bolsters the government will be per- 
mitted to appear in print. Other civil 
liberties will be rigidly curbed. If any 
parliament at all is establ:shed—though this 
is doubtful—it will probably be either a 
corporative chamber of the k'nd that Mus- 
solini has sought to establish in Italy or, 
Lke Hitler’s Reichstag, a mere executive 
sounding-board, a shadow hostage that dic- 
tators give to the principles of democracy. 
In any event, this chamber will have no 
real authority. That will reside with Franco 
and his military colleagues. 





Whatever may have been Franco’s views 
and aspirations at the start of the rebellion 
nearly two years ago, circumstances have 
compelled him greatly to alter them since 
that time. He has been forced to face the 
fact that the war has made the great mass 
of Spaniards politically more articulate 
than ever before in their history and that 
those supporting him are no less insistent 
upon economic and social change than those 
who have fought under the loyalist banner. 
They will not be content with the age-old 
system of things in Spain. 

Thus the large industrialists who have 
labored under the impression that Franco 
was going to preserve for them autocratic 
industrial privileges may be greatly disap- 
pointed. Already, in the region controlled 





THE ARTS OF WAR 
For nearly two years a pitiless deluge of shells and bullets has fallen upon Spain 





by the insurgent leader, profits have been 
curbed; arbitrary prices have been im- 
posed; wages have been fixed by govern- 
ment order; and production has been regu- 
lated. Holders of foreign securities have 
been forced to deposit these with the 
Franco treasury, with no assurance that they 
will be compensated other than a promise 
that they will be permitted to file a claim 
with the government when normal condi- 
tions have been restored. Certain industrial 
plants have been compelled to continue 
operations despite protests that it was im- 
possible for them to make profits under the 
conditions laid down by the insurgent 
regime. 

Nor is it to be supposed that these are 
wartime measures only. Among Franco’s 
chief supporters is a large radical organiza- 
tion, known as the Spanish Phalanx. Its 
program calls for government protection of 
workers’ jobs; the creation of a social se- 
curity system, including old-age pensions; 
the nationalization of banks and large in- 
dustrial concerns, chiefly public utilities; 
and, finally, an agrarian scheme that in- 
cludes the confiscation of large estates and 
their division among peasants. 

A Mixed System 

Whatever may be the insurgent leader's 
personal inclinations, he will find it difficult 
to ignore these demands. The fact has not 
been widely bruited abroad, but early in the 
war the Spanish Phalanx started serious 
trouble in Salamanca, behind the insurgent 
lines, when Franco sought to curb their 
drastic economic and social demands. In- 
deed, the Phalanx succeeded in wresting 
from Franco a “labor charter” that is to 
serve as a blueprint during the period of 
reconstruction. 

The labor charter has been interpreted 
by the dictator to mean that though his 


state “would not be socialistic, neither 
would it be capitalistic.” He expressly 
stated that his social program 


would give ‘the working masses 
more just and human conditions of 
life.” It is instructive, in this 
connection, to recall that during 
the first weeks of the civil war, 
in September 1936, insurgent of- 
ficials announced that land given 
to peasants by the republican 
government would be returned to 


THE ARTS OF PEACE w. w. 
How long will it be before Spain once more resembles the land it used to be? 


their former owners. They make no such 
promises now. On the contrary, though 
the insurgents exercise a rigid control of 
the press in their territory, they do not 
forbid discussion of the Phalanx demand 
that the large estates be expropriated. 

As Harold Callender aptly sums up the 
situation in the New York Times: “If 
Franco is fighting against one kind of revo- 
lution, he is fighting for revolution of an- 
other kind.” His revolution, it is true, is 
on a different plane. Where the republican 
government sought to achieve changes in 
the nation through normal democratic proc- 
esses, by a majority vote of the people’s 
representatives, the Franco regime will 
adopt its course without formal consulta- 
tion of the Spanish masses. As a dicta- 
torial government, it cannot afford to toler- 
ate opposition or criticism. Like other dic- 
tators, Franco will employ ruthless methods 
against those who do not conform. 

But it is equally certain that he will 
have to take drastic measures to help the 
mass of Spaniards—or if not to help them, 
to make them believe that they are being 
helped. The Spaniards, if history is any 
measure of their character, are not easily 
cowed. Extremely individualistic and fear- 
less, they have not hesitated again and 
again in the long chronicle of their country 
to stir up rebellion. 








Your Vocabulary 




















Do you know the meaning of the itali- 
cized words in the following sentences? 
The governor was impeached for having al- 
lowed venality to corrupt his administra- 
tion. Many fishermen are arrant liars about 
their catches. It would be incongruous to 
wear heavy plow shoes with a tuxedo. It 
is axiomatic that a straight line is the 
shortest distance between two _ points. 
Richard Halliburton’s books provide many 
vicarious pleasures for readers. Many of 
our present laws can be traced to the rudi- 
mentary legal systems of early history. 
Good health does not accompany epicurean 
habits of eating. 
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PRONUNCIATIONS: Valencia  (va-len’- 
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Japan: That the Tokyo cabinet should 
finally have been forced to make use of 
the broad powers over the nation’s in- 
dustrial resources granted it in the war 
mobilization bill is a reluctant confession 
by Japan that she has met her match in 
China. If one could forget the tragic 
trial it has imposed upon the Chinese peo- 
ple, it would be amusing to recall the con- 
fidence with which, 10 months ago, the 
Japanese military embarked upon the China 
“incident.” They did not deign to dignify 
the invasion with the term “war.” That 
was reserved for a far greater conflict when, 
as they thought, they would really be called 
upon to demonstrate their armed might. 
As for China, all that would be necessary 
would be to dispatch a colonial expedition, 
wave the Japanese flag from the muzzles 
of a few guns, and have the Chinese leaders 
come pleading for peace. 

The plan miscarried. During the first 
few months of the war, it is true, the 
Japanese succeeded in occupying Peiping, 
Shanghai, and Nanking; but soon after- 
ward, their campaign bogged down, and 
more recently they have been forced to re- 
treat. Only a month ago, they suffered 
one major defeat in southern Shantung 
province and reports are now trickling in 
that once again they have been routed. 

As several commentators conversant with 
the Far Eastern situation have pointed 
out, these Japanese setbacks have a sig- 
nificance far greater than the battles them- 
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FOR JOY OR STRENGTH? 
The German Nazis have a ‘Strength Through Joy’ program page > which the government makes it possible 
i 


for many people to enjoy vacations at sea or on land. 


Foreign military experts, however, note that the ships 


which are being constructed to carry vacationers could, with slight alterations, be turned into efficient aircraft 
carriers. 


formation that was available to no other 
observer. It is reliably said that the Brit- 
ish foreign office in London watched his 
dispatches closely. The manner in which 
he was able to secure his information is 
part of the newspaperman’s game. He 
did his job so well that once the Nazis ar- 
rived in Vienna he was asked to leave the 
country. He then took up headquarters in 
Prague, the Czechoslovak capital. From 
that city he has likewise been sending out 
most instructive reports, none of which, 
however, has aroused so much comment as 
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selves. By throwing more men and ma- 
terials into the war, Japan may eventually 
regain some of the territory she has lost. 
What she cannot now recapture is the 
“myth of her invincibility.” For years, Ja- 
pan has bent all her energies toward build- 
ing a military machine that should be un- 
rivaled in the Far East. She has schooled 
her people to arms. She has expended 
billions of dollars upon the most modern 
equipment devised. Her military efficiency 
aroused the admiration of strategists every- 
where. Yet, in the first real strength of 
her power, against an enemy far inferior 
in equipment and organization, she has been 
repulsed. That repulse will be carefully 
weighed in Moscow, Rome, and Berlin. 


* * * 


Czechoslovakia: Among European 
correspondents, none has recently done a 
better job of reporting than G. E. R. 
Gedye of the New York Times and the 
London Daily Telegraph and Morning Post. 
During the recent events in Austria, he 
wrote columns of news reports carrying in- 
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his disclosure that Germany is far from 
being prepared for a war. According to 
Mr. Gedye: 


It is known that Hitler received a shock 
over the lamentable performance of his army 
of occupation in Austria when the road be- 
tween Linz and Vienna was blocked by dere- 
lict heavy tanks and only light armored cars 
were able to reach Vienna by road... . Hitler 
left Vienna in sudden disgust at this exhibi- 
tion of military inefficiency. .. . 

There is reason to believe that Hitler learned 


bitration, and having concluded the strong 
military and economic agreement with Eng- 
land (both of which we have discussed be- 
fore in these columns), the government 
turned last week to what was perhaps the 
most serious problem of all—the financial 
chaos which has so undermined the strength 
of the treasury, the national currency, and 
the French stock and bond markets. 

In this direction two steps were taken, 
probably neither of which would have ac- 
complished much in itself, but which in 
combination have brought a semblance of 
ordér into the picture. First, what amounts 
to an eight per cent increase in all taxes was 
decreed, and second, the franc was reduced 
in value. 

The devaluation of the franc has made 
the tax increase easier for the public to 
bear, and at the same time it has made it 
more profitable for foreigners to buy in 
France. So far, the result has been to stimu- 
late French industry, to start a movement 
of foreign gold toward Paris, and to in- 
crease the financial resources of the govern- 
ment to the point where it has been able 
to borrow more money and at lower inter- 
est rates than previously. 


* * * 


Ethiopia: While England found herself 
somewhat embarrassed in Geneva last week 
because other nations opposed her efforts 
to maneuver the League Council into recog- 
nition of Italian rule in Ethiopia, reports 














in Vienna the lesson that it would be well 
not to risk having his bluff called by a real 
war, as not only General von Fritsch, but also 
other generals have often warned him. 
These officers are not only politically hostile 
to the Nazi party but they appreciate the 
meaning of the great lack of senior officers, 
the shortage of gasoline and food reserves and 
other sinews of war, the constructional faults 
of German tanks, and the lack of experience 
and tradition in the tank arm by reason of 
Germany’s having been for 17 years barred 
from possession of tanks as well as planes. 


*x* * * 


France: The internal dissensions and 
factional squabbles which for so long weak- 
ened France’s international position, seem 
to have been put aside—at least for the 
time being—as Premier Edouard Daladier 
and his finance minister, Georges Bonnet, 
have within the past week gone even further 
in the direction of bringing about national 
recovery. Having settled the strike situa- 
tion by inducing both sides to accept ar- 




















from Rome indicate that all is not going 
very well in the new Italian colony. 


Large sums totaling $894,000,000 which 
the Italians have poured into Ethiopia have 
not so far borne much fruit. About two- 
thirds of that amount was sunk in military 
activities, and will probably never be re- 
trieved. Most of the remainder has gone 
into the construction of some 2,000 miles 
of roads, the earning power of which is 
questionable, at least for all immediate 


purposes. As regards the actual exchange 
of goods between the mother country and 
her colony, from May 1936 to December 
1937, Italy imported from Ethiopia only a 
little over a tenth as much as she ex- 
ported to that territory. 


It is now two years since the Italians 
formally annexed Ethiopia. Fighting still 
continues intermittently in the southwest, 
and the rest of the country has become 
bogged down in a financial crisis. 


* * * 


Italy: More instructive than the costly 
pageant with which Mussolini feted Hitler 
during the latter’s six-day visit to Italy is 
the fact that out of the spectacular military 
displays, the banquets and toasts, and the 
many conversations between the two dic- 
tators there has issued nothing more con- 
crete than a mutual pledge of continued 
friendship. To Hitler the visit was un- 
questionably a pinnacle in his career. 
Rarely is it given to one so humbly born 
to receive homage such as a Caesar might 
have envied. 


But the reunion in Rome appears to 
have been little more than a_ personal 
triumph for the German dictator. If any- 
thing in the way of a military alliance was 
drawn up by the two men, it remains a 
secret to all but the highest German and 
Italian officials. Indeed, there is good rea- 
son to believe that though Hitler had such 
a purpose in mind when he left Berlin he 
returned to his capital disappointed. Ever 
since the two countries began to work co- 
operatively in the fall of 1936, they have 
freely acknowledged to the world their 
unity of purpose. It seems hardly likely, 
in view of the military alliance sealed by 
France and England, that they would have 
kept silent had a similar agreement been 
arranged between them. 


*x* * * 


Little Entente: When the three Danu- 
bian nations making up the Little Entente, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia, 
met in Bucharest a few days ago, the prin- 
cipal question facing them was not what 
was to be done for their common defense, 
but whether they should maintain their 
alliance any longer. The shifting of forces 
throughout restless eastern Europe in the 
last few years has tended to weaken the 
bonds which originally tied these three 
nations together in order that they might 
work directly with France in blocking any 
moves that might be made by the de- 
feated powers—Germany, Austria, and 
Hungary. It has long been known that 
Yugoslavia is not as cordial toward France 
and her allies as formerly, and within the 
last six months Rumania, too, has be- 
come an uncertain factor. 


Delegates from the three entente powers, 
however, emerged from the conference with 
optimism and every indication that they 
are still in agreement on fundamental mat- 
ters. In a statement issued by Rumanian 
Foreign Minister Nicolas Petrescu-Comnen, 
who spoke for the Entente, it was asserted 
that the three powers are determined to try 
to reach a peaceful understanding with 
their old enemy, Hungary; to remain loyal 
to the League of Nations, and generally 
to continue to cooperate with one another. 
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THE NATIONAL FOLK FESTIVAL IS HELD IN WASHINGTON 
The lawn of the Capitol is converted into a —- as members of the National Folk Festival, held recently in Wash- 
mber 
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Wage-Hour Bill Again 


President Roosevelt, tanned and rested, re- 
turned from a fishing trip last week just as 
the House of Representatives was lining up 
for a fight on one of his favorite measures—a 
bill to set a standard of minimum wages and 
maximum hours in industry. The President 
has insisted that such legislation be passed 
since the Supreme Court ruled the NRA un- 
constitutional, and thereby knocked out the 
wage-hour standards set by it. The Senate 
complied with his request last year. But when 
the bill came before the House of Representa- 
tives in December, the congressmen voted to 
send it back to the Committee on Labor 

The bill has been revised to eliminate some 
of the provisions which brought the most criti- 
cism, and it is generally conceded to have a 
good chance to pass. As it now stands, the 
bill provides for a minimum wage of 25 cents 
an hour, to be raised five cents an hour each 
year until it reaches 40 cents an hour. It 
provides also for a maximum workweek of 
44 hours, to be lowered two hours a week 
every year until it reaches 40 hours a week. 
This gradual increase, it is thought, will allow 
employers to become adjusted to the law. 
Agriculture, the fishing industry, and retail 
businesses are not included. 

The opposition to a wage-hour bill comes 
largely from the South. Manufacturers in 
southern states declare that they cannot pay 
as high wages as do their northern competi- 
tors. They should not be forced to do so, they 
argue, because their workers can live much 
more cheaply than can the workers in the 
North. Food, shelter, and clothing cost less. 
If the government makes them raise wages 
and cut down working hours, many of them 
say they will hove to go out of business. 

It was to get around this objection that the 
first bill provided for a five-man board with 
the power to set “differentials” for certain 
sections of the country. That is, if the board 
found that there was an actual difference in 
living costs, it could permit employers to pay 
lower wages—below the minimum standard 
—in that section. But here the bill aroused 
opposition in other quarters. Labor groups 
and employers alike felt that a government 
agency with such control over wages and 
hours would have entirely too much power. 
The A. F. of L. fought the bill outright. 

The new bill has the approval of both the 
CIO and the A. F. of L. It is still criticized 
by some southern congressmen, but it does not 
seem likely that their opposition will be enough 
to stop it. Once the bill is through the House, 
however, it is still a long way from becoming 
law. The bill passed by the Senate included 
the “differential” provision. So it will be up 
to a conference committee of representatives 
and senators to combine the two bills in one 
measure which will suit both houses of Con- 
gress. 


Air Mail Week 


This week the United States is celebrating 
the twentieth birthday of the air mail service; 
May 15 to 21 has been set aside as National 
Air Mail Week. Twenty years ago yesterday, 
the first scheduled air mail flight was made. 





s of Congress with songs and dances. 


The pilot covered 463 miles that day. Now 
the air mail planes fly almost 63,000 miles on 
their daily rounds. The postmen of the air 
carried more than 200 million pieces of mail 
last year, as compared to the 713,000 carried 
in 1918. 

To show the country what air mail may do 
in time, special flights have been arranged for 
every state, with planes stopping in smaller 
towns to pick up and deliver mail. Some day, 
it is hoped, every section of the country will 
have an air mail depot close at hand. Another 
part of the anniversary celebration was an 
essay contest for high school students. The 
winners are being rewarded with trips to Cal- 
ifornia, Florida, and Washington, D. C. 


New Deal Victory 


Opponents of President Roosevelt and the 
New Deal have made much of the defeats 
which the President has suffered in Congress 
on important measures—the Supreme Court 
plan, the reorganization bill, the wage-and- 
hour bill. The fact that the President could 
not persuade a Congress made up almost en- 
tirely of fellow Democrats to follow him was 
an indication, argued the anti-New Dealers, 
that the country was turning away from New 
Deal policies. The elections this fall, they 
prophesied, would find a great many Repub- 
licans and anti-Roosevelt Democrats in Con- 
gress. 

But the first of the many primary elections 
to be held this summer did not bear out such 
conclusions. Senator Claude Pepper was nomi- 
nated by the Democrats of Florida to succeed 
himself. New Dealers were jubilant, because 
Senator Pepper is as staunch a supporter of 
the President as there is in Congress. He has 
backed the President on every measure. And 
he campaigned for the nomination on that 
record. Opposed to him was an ardent anti- 
New Dealer, Representative Mark Wilcox, 
who has gone out of his way to vote and 
speak against the President. Another candi- 
date was a former governor, Dave Sholtz, 
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WAGE-AND-HOUR BILL SPONSOR 


Representative Mary T. Norton of New Jersey, chairman 

of the House Labor Committee, who is leading the fight 

for enactment of a wage-and-hour measure at this session 
of Congress. 


The Week in 


What the American People 


who might be classified as a “middle-of-the- 
roader;” he is friendly to the New Deal on 
the whole, but opposed to it at times. The 
issue was clear cut—a vote for Senator Pep- 
per was a vote for the New Deal. And when 
the returns were counted, Senator Pepper had 
more than twice as many votes as Representa- 
tive Wilcox, the runner-up. Since Florida is 
overwhelmingly Democratic, Senator Pepper 
is almost certain of reelection. 

A good many members of Congress are giv- 
ing careful thought to the returns from Flor- 
ida. Some of them have been lukewarm in 
their support of the President. Now they are 
wondering if perhaps they have misjudged 
the attitude of the voters back home. 


Organ Pipe Monument 


It is hard to realize that there are still sec- 
tions of the United States which are as wild 
as they were when the first white men came 
to the continent. One of those regions is 
found in Arizona, between the Papago Indian 


the list is Aaron Aaberg; at the bottom. Zenio 
Zzica. The Smiths have 294,000 representa. 
tives in the files, while the Johnsons are 
second place with 227,000. 


To Alaska by Highway 


Every summer, more and more tourists are 
turning to the North for their vacations By 
boat and by railroad they go into Canada anq 
Alaska. Before long, an international highway 
linking the United States with Fairbanks 
Alaska, will cut through the mountains and 
forests of British Columbia. Once the high. 
way is finished, it will give motorists a direct 
route through a country of magnificent scep. 
ery and inviting campgrounds. 

One thousand miles of the 2,250-mile high. 
way are already finished, partly in Canada and 
partly in Alaska. The United States goverp. 
ment has provided two million dollars to push 
the work in Alaska, and Canada is rapidly 
building northward from Hazelton, the present 
northern terminus of the road. The highway 





AS ‘THE RECESSION’ DEEPENS 


WIDE WORLD 


INTO DEPRESSION 


Clevelanders wait in linc at an emergency food station to receive rations of oranges and apples, plus a pound of rice. 


Mexican 


515 


reservation on the north and the 
border on the south. There are about 
square miles in this lonely and uninhabited 
tract. As far as can be determined, only 
one white man and a few Indians have lived 
on it in the last 20 years. There are no good 
roads, no water, and no houses. 

Last year President Roosevelt set aside this 
area as a national park, but it is a park in 
name only. Some day, it is hoped, roads will 
be built through it and guides will be pro- 
vided. There is much of interest, but at 
present tourists are warned that they travel 
through the territory at their own risk. 
Cactus plants resembling huge organ pipes 
grow in profusion, although they are usually 
found much farther south, and from them 
the park has been named the Organ Pipe 
Monument. A number of animals—big horn 
sheep, deer, antelope, and foxes—manage to 
find a living for themselves, so the park has 
been made a game refuge. 


Aaberg to Zzica 


Keeping track of the 38,000,000 people who 
are registered with the Social Security Board 
keeps 4,000 clerks and 600 machines busy. 
A warehouse in Baltimore has been turned 
into a business office for the Board, because 
no suitable place could be found in Washing- 
ton. Every day 14,000 new names arrive; 
each of them must be put through 15 different 
operations to complete the registration. Most 
of the work is done by electric machines. If 
it ali had to be done by hand, the Board would 
need about 10 times as many employees. 

Finding lost cards is a headache for the 
clerks. An average of 2,000 requests for new 
cards come in every day. Some of them are 
accompanied by numbers, which make it easy, 
but a good many give only the name as a clue. 
Every proper name anyone ever heard of is in- 
cluded in the files, it is said. At the head of 


will follow the old Cariboo Trail through much 
of British Columbia—the trail over which 
prospectors rushed to the Canadian gold dig- 
gings more than 70 years ago. 


Folk Festival 


Washington’s Constitution Hall rang last 
week to the tunes of “hill-billy’ bands, the 
mournful ballads of the cowboys, the chants 
of Indians, and the lively measures of back- 
woods fiddlers. Its stage was filled with danc- 
ers in colorful costumes, twirling through the 
routines of the lumberjacks’ barn dances, the 
sailors’ hornpipes, the jigs and polkas and 
waltzes borrowed from the “old country.” 

The occasion was the three-day program of 
the National Folk Festival. Each year these 
groups gather from every section of the cou! 
try to present the native songs and dances of 
America. The Washington festival was the 
fifth; others have been held in St. Louis, Chat- 
tanooga, Dallas, and Chicago. Five hundred 
persons from 29 states took part this year. 

The Folk Festival is more than just a good 
show, although it is that, too. Every song 
was recorded electrically, and cameras weft 
grinding while the dancers performed. Some 
day, it is believed, the records and films wil 
be invaluable to students of history, who want 
to know more about early American culture. 


Southern Pines 


It takes 225 acres of spruce trees to provide 
enough paper, or newsprint, for a Sunday edi- 
tion of the New York Times. At that rate, 
American newspapers have made great inroads 
on the Canadian forests, as well as the spruce 
reserves of Sweden, Norway, and Finland 
The price of newsprint has been pushed up 
several times in the past few years as the sup 
ply dwindled. Paper manufacturers, looking 
for a more plentiful substitute for spruce, 
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turned at once to the South, where a huge 80- 
million-acre triangle of yellow pine stretches 
trom Virginia to Florida to Texas. Pine had 
jong been used to make brown wrapping 
paper. It has certain advantages over spruce; 
¢ grows to pulpwood size in 15 years instead 
of 50, and it grows in a moderate climate 
where loggers may work 12 months a year. 
But there was one obstacle to using pine— 
there was too much resin in it to produce 
good newsprint. 

In 1931 Dr. Charles H. Herty set to work 
on this problem in a laboratory in Savannah, 
Georgia. Five years later he announced that 
he had discovered a process which would pro- 
duce good, white paper from yellow pine, at 
$12 a ton less than the price for spruce. 

Dr. Herty’s discovery seems to be opening 
up an important new industry in the South. 
4 $7,500,000 paper mill is being built in east- 
em Texas, and its entire production of news- 
print has already been contracted for by south- 
er newspapers. If the industry grows as it 
seems certain to do, thousands of men will be 
employed in lumber camps, hundreds in paper 
mills, and more hundreds on railroads and 
truck lines. 


Penal Reform 


Lewis E. Lawes, warden of Sing Sing 
prison, believes that our method of dealing 
with criminals is all wrong. It is based on the 
idea of revenge, he says—a man who has com- 
mitted a crime must be punished. Instead, he 
writes in the May issue of Harper’s, the pur- 
pose of our penal system should be to protect 
society, to keep men and women who are 
likely to commit crimes in prison until they 
can be trusted. 

He believes that judges should do nothing 
but decide on the guilt or innocence of persons 
brought before them. If a man is found guilty, 
he should be examined, physically and men- 
tally, by experts, and his entire life should be 
studied as thoroughly as possible. Then, on 
this information, he should be sentenced by a 
special board. If he is mentally ill, he should 
be kept in a hospital until cured. If he is a 
confirmed criminal, he should be put in a 
special prison for that type. Otherwise, his 
sentence should depend entirely on his condi- 
tion, regardless of his crime. He should be 
paroled as soon as it is safe for society to have 
him free, but kept under strict supervision 
until he has proved beyond doubt that he is 
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WORKING UNDER SOME DIFFICULTY 


CARGILL (C) CARTOON 


is intending to go straight in the future. 

Warden Lawes defends the parole system, 
which has been severely attacked in the last 
few years. He admits that parole is badly 
administered in many states now. But lack of 
money and trained personnel is the reason, 
he believes; parole itself is absolutely neces- 
sary in a penal system which tries to do more 
than punish criminals. 


Fun with Words 


Having fun with words is the purpose of a 
new and highly entertaining radio program pre- 
sented by the Columbia Broadcasting System 
on Wednesday evenings at 8:30 p. m., East- 
ern Standard Time. Max Eastman, a well- 
known writer, is in charge of the program. 
Each week five contestants appear on the pro- 
gram. During the half-hour, the contestants 
try to pick out the grammatical errors in sen- 
tences; they are given words to define and 
spell. The questions asked are not particularly 
tricky; they are usually problems which are 
common in our writing, speaking, and reading. 
The contestants are graded on their answers, 
and the winners receive expensive dictionaries. 

If you listen to the program and happen to 
learn something about the English language, 
says Mr. Eastman, you should not be alarmed 
— it is more than likely that you will forget it 
by morning! 


NBC AND CBS 


HOLLYWOOD CLAIMS THE AIR 


Provide od radio programs are originating in Hollywood with screen stars in the role of radio entertainers. To 
adequate broadcasting facilities, both major age are spending large sums of money to build and equip 
new studios. 
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T IS often assumed that the cultivation of 

the voice is something in which only a 
public speaker is interested, but that is far 
from the truth. Whatever else one may do, 
he uses his voice. If he uses it for no other 
reason he engages in conversation, and the 
quality of the voice, the way one speaks, has 
much to do with the impression which is made. 
It is highly desirable, therefore, that each in- 
dividual should develop a pleasing and effec- 
tive speaking voice. 

Professor Harrison M. Karr of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles has writ- 
ten a book for all persons who wish to speak 
more pleasingly and with better effect. It is 
called ‘Your Speaking Voice” (Glendale, Cal- 
ifornia; Griffin-Patterson Co. $2.25). 

This book is written primarily for the gen- 
eral public rather than for would-be orators. 
While it deals comprehensively with the sub- 
ject of voice cultivation, it avoids technical 
terms. Professor Karr places emphasis on 
one’s having something to say. The voice, ac- 
cording to his opinion, will not take the place 
of ideas, but it is best used when it gives full 
expression not only to ideas but to emotions. 
His book will help one to make his voice a 
true mirror of his actual thoughts and emo- 
tions. Exercises are suggested for developing 
the voice, attention being given to breathing, 
articulation, and resonance. 

This book is not only helpful to persons 
who wish to improve their personalities 
through voice cultivation, but it is highly in- 
teresting. The concrete suggestions offered 
by prominent artists of the stage, screen, and 
radio are among the devices which make this 
a stimulating book: one which provides in- 
spiration ordinarily lacking in such works. 

x * Ok 


ALES appears as a region of the sharp- 

est contrasts in Rhys Davies’ book, 
“My Wales” (New York: Funk and Wagnalls. 
$2.50). On the happier side of the picture 
is a land of rugged scenery and quaint cus- 
toms. This part of Wales, which is better 
known to tourists and casual students, is a 
land for holiday and sport. Craggy mountains 
are the solid bulwarks which give the land- 
scape and the people a hardy appearance. 
Tumbling down the slopes are wild, silver 
streams whose noises have been the accom- 
paniment to many a Celtic bard’s rhymes. 
And the people seem almost carefree as they 
gather in choral groups to sing in their native 
Welsh tonguge. 

But the other side of the coin, according to 
Mr. Davies, presents a much gloomier pic- 
ture. Here is a Wales that can trace both its 
infrequent prosperity and its more common 
hardship and unemployment to coal mining. 
During the nineteenth century, the opening of 
an industrial age brought discoveries of coal 
and iron fields, such as in the Rhondda Val- 
ley, where thousands of families rushed to 
what seemed a new land of promise. Trees 
were felled, and dingy houses were erected in 
clusters around the pit entrances. Silver 
streams became murky with colliery refuse. 
Huge coke ovens belched tongues of flame 


BY RHYS DAVIES 


and gaseous smoke which blackened the once 
green and peaceful hillsides. Waste from 
mines and ovens rose in unsightly heaps. 

While these areas were being depressed, 
colossal fortunes went to the mine owners. 
What at first had seemed good wages declined 
until young children began working in the 
dark holes to add a few pennies to the family 
incomes. In the wake of all this have come 
strikes, riots, bitterness, unemployment. 

Mr. Davies’ account is a good study of 
both the brighter and the gloomier aspects of 
this picture. He offers no prediction of what 
will be the salvation of the poverty-stricken 





CHARLES J. WINNINGER 
From an illustration in “Your Speaking Voice.” 


coal miners, or their backward brothers who 
try to make a living on farms. Perhaps the 
political and labor movements which he de- 
scribes as an outgrowth of their discontent 
will grow in potency until England will be 
forced to give greater attention than she now 
does to Welsh problems. But there is some 
evidence that they may become depressed 
until there is nothing for them to do but be 
swept along by whatever additional misfor- 
tunes come their way. 

However, Mr. Davies sees no such out- 
come. He is hopeful for the future of the 
Welsh. He believes that they will have the 
best opportunity in getting better living con- 
ditions if they abandon their narrow section- 
alism and haughty contempt of other cultures. 
With the accusation that the Welsh are too 
isolated in their tribal consciousness and 
ancient customs, he concludes that they must 
forsake these ways, and work together to 
attain social progress.—J. H. A. 





NOTICE 


We frequently have requests for pictures 
and other descriptive material on the national 
capital. Through a special arrangement with 
the publishers, we are able to offer our read- 
ers reduced rates on an excellent paper- 
bound book which contains many pictures 
of buildings in Washington, as well as pic- 
tures of all members of the Seventy-fifth 
Congress. If you wish a copy of “Your Na- 
tional Capital,” write to International Bank, 
726 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. The 
price is 25 cents, postpaid. It sells regularly 
for $1.00 
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Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 














The Progressives in 1924 and Today 


F THE La Follettes and other founders 

of the National Progressive party of 
America seek hope and encouragement for 
their new venture, they must look elsewhere 
than in the pages of American history. 
For throughout our national history, third 
parties have not fared well. In fact, only 
one of them has ever succeeded in winning 
the presidency. And as soon at that party, 
the present-day Republican party, won the 
presidency, it became a major party and 
the two-party system was again dominant. 

However that may be, third parties have 
performed a useful function in American 
politics. Time and again, planks from 
their platforms have been taken over by 
one of the major parties and have been 
carried out by legislative action. A third 
party generally appears on the scene when 
there is widespread discontent with the 
policies of the two major parties and thus 
becomes representative of a widespread 


feeling of dissatisfaction. They are, for 
the most part, parties 
of protest. 


Whatever may be 
the ultimate fate of 
the newborn Progres- 
sive party, it is an 
interesting historical 
fact that its founders 
and prime movers 
should be the sons of 
the man who led one 
of the most success- 
ful third parties in 
American history. 
With the exception of Theodore Roosevelt, 
who broke off from the Republican party 
in 1912 and headed the Progressive ticket, 
Robert M. La Follette in 1924 made the 
best showing of any third party in Ameri- 
can history. He polled nearly five million 
votes. Although he won the electoral votes 
of only one state, Wisconsin, he piled up 
an impressive vote in many states. He ran 
ahead of the Democratic candidate, John 
W. Davis, in 11 western and far western 
states. 





DAVID S. MUZZEY 


The Elder La Follette 


It is obvious from this record that, de- 
spite the fact that the United States was in 
the midst of the “roaring twenties’ when 
La Follette ran for the presidency, there 
was widespread discontent with the two 
major parties. As a matter of fact, there 
was little fundamental difference between 
Republican and Democratic philosophy in 
the postwar period. While Cox was un- 
doubtedly more progressive in his politi- 
cal philosophy than Harding, he could 
hardly be considered as a man who would 
have made sweeping social and economic 
reforms. And, as between John W. Davis 
and Calvin Coolidge, there was little basic 
difference in philosophy. Both were essen- 
tially conservative. Both 
represented the business 
interests. Both were in 
favor of letting things 
ride. The upsurge of 
progressivism which had 
swept the country from 
the latter part of the last 
century to the outbreak 
of the World War had 
largely subsided. The 
war had made the large 
majority of people tired 
of idealism and progres- 
sivism; what they 
wanted was peace and 
quiet, a bit of stand-pat- 
ting, a “return to nor- 
malcy.” 

But the postwar pros- 
perity did not trickle 
down to all classes of 
the population. Farmers 
and workers were not 
content with the drip- 





Two La Follettes, Robert M. 


pings which they received. Nor did they see 
hope of improving their lot through the reg- 
ular parties. Many of them were, there- 
fore, prepared to throw their support to a 
party which promised to improve their lot. 
Organized labor gave the La Follette ticket 
its support, the Socialist party withdrew 
in favor of it, and it had the backing of 
large sections of the farming population. 
The Progressive party appealed to those 
same classes which had previously lent 
their support to the Populists and the 
Greenbackers and to such liberals as 
Woodrow Wilson and Theodore Roosevelt. 


Against Monopoly 


The La Follette movement was primarily 
a movement against the control of the 
powerful business and financial interests. 
Although its program did not include any 
particularly radical proposals, it did in- 
veigh against the power of monopoly and 
the large corporations. From the preamble 
of its platform, one gets an idea of the 
general philosophy of the party: 


The great issue before the American people 
today is the control of government and in- 
dustry by private monopoly. 

For a generation the people have struggled 
patiently, in the face of repeated betrayals 
by successive administrations, to free them- 
selves from this intolerable power which has 
been undermining representative government. 

Through control of government, monopoly 
has steadily extended its absolute dominion 
to every basic industry. 

In violation of law, monopoly has crushed 
competition, stifled private initiative and in- 
dependent enterprise, and without fear or 
punishment now exacts extortionate profits 
upon every necessity of life consumed by the 
public. 


Despite the showing made by the Pro- 
gressives, the party was not continued, and 
the country fell back into the two-party 
system. In 1928 there was no cleavage be- 
tween the Democrats and Republicans 
on liberal, or progressive, and conserva- 
tive lines. 

The political scene in America has been 
particularly confused since the war be- 
cause of the lack of clear-cut division be- 
tween the two parties. Both have had 
their liberal wings and their conservative 
wings. When Franklin D. Roosevelt won 
the nomination in 1932, it was a victory 
for the liberal wing and many of the con- 
servative Democrats withdrew their sup- 
port. The split in the Democratic party 
has become even sharper since that time. 
It may well be. that by 1940 new party 
alignments will shape themselves, with 
conservatives of whatever present political 
faith grouped together under one banner, 
and liberals or progressives, under another. 
In all these calculations, the new La Fol- 
lette party will undoubtedly play a fairly 
conspicuous role. 





FATHER AND SON 


Sr. and Robert M. Jr., photographed together 
during the 1924 campaign. 
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Poll of American Youth 


IVE weeks ago THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 

submitted 23 questions to its readers— 
questions the answers to which would indi- 
cate their opinions concerning a number 
of important problems of American public 
life. We asked that the answers be sent 
to us for publication to the end that a 
comprehensive picture of the opinions and 
attitudes of American high school students 
might be obtained. 

The answers have come to us by the 
thousands. They have come from every 
state of the Union—they are still coming, 
as a matter of fact, but we find it necessary 
to close the poll in order that the results 
may be published in time for discussion and 
consideration before the end of the year. 
It is certain that the answers not yet re- 
ceived would not change the percentages. 
We find that each additional thousand re- 
corded lvaves the percentages in the case of 


practically every question just as they 
were. 

In the table which follows we are re- 
printing the questions with the percentage 
of students who answered “Yes” and of 
those who answered “No.” 

Naturally it is not to be assumed that 
a policy is “right” simply because a ma- 
jority express themselves in favor of it, 
nor is a policy necessarily ‘“‘wrong” because 
the majority is against it. It is interesting, 
however, to know what the weight of 
opinion at present is among high school 
students throughout the country. It should 
be understood, of course, that THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER neither endorses nor op- 
poses any of the propositions or candidates 
voted upon. We simply submitted the 
questions to our readers and they have 
voted as indicated in the table which fol- 
lows. 

Per Cent Per Cent 


Yes No 
1. Do you think the present business recession is likely to develop into 
a depression as serious as that which began in 1929? 28 72 
2. Should the government increase its spending for relief? 36 64 
3. Should taxes be reduced? 46 54 
4. Should federal expenses be cut? 71 29 
5. Should a federal law prescribing minimum wages and maximum 
hours in industry be enacted? 67 33 
6. Js the administration’s farm program on the whole a good one? 60 40 
7. Is the Roosevelt administration unfair to business? 30 70 
8. Is the Roosevelt administration too friendly to organized labor? 35 65 
9. Has President Roosevelt accomplished any really fundamental 
social or economic reforms? 71 29 


10. Should President Roosevelt and the administration go farther than 
they have gone in controlling big business? 43 57 
11. Is there danger that President Roosevelt will undermine demo- 


cratic principles? 


12. Is the President’s plan for an increase in the navy necessary and 


desirable? 


13. Does the Republican party have a chance to win the presidential 


election in 1940? 


43 57 
63 37 
76 24 


14, Should the United States oppose fascist inroads in Mexico to the 
point of going to war if that should be necessary? 42 58 
15. Should a far-reaching slum-clearance and housing program be 


launched by the federal government? 


16. Should the social security program be expanded to include health 


insurance? 
17. Has America seen her best days? 


18. Is poverty the chief cause of crime in America? 


19. If Great Britain and France were at war with Germany, Italy, and 
Japan, and were in danger of being defeated, should the United 


States enter the war to help them? 


20. Should the United States go to war, if necessary, in order to 


protect the Philippines? 


86 14 
24 76 
24 76 
77 23 
46 54 
43 57 


21. Have your sympathies been with the loyalists or the insurgents in 


Spain? 


Insurgents—19 per cent 


Loyalists—81 per cent 


22. Could the Democratic or the Republican party best deal with the 


problems of American industry? 


Dem.—63 per cent Rep.—37 per cent 
































23. Who is your choice for President in the 1940 election? Per Cent 
F. D. Roosevelt 31 
Vandenberg 17 
La Guardia 14 
McNutt 6 
Landon 5 
Hoover 4 
Borah 3 
Hull 2 
La Follette 2 
Garner 2 
Others 14 
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Where does the right of free speech end? Do public officials have 
the power to determine who shall speak and who shall not? 
Is there danger in muzzling free speech? 


AYOR Frank Hague of Jersey City, New 
Jersey, has become a storm center during 
recent weeks because of his refusal to permit 
speakers whom he considers to be dangerous 
to make public addresses. A Jersey City 
ordinance requires that anyone making a 
public address must have a license, and the 
city authorities refuse licenses to those whom 
they consider undesirable. The privilege of 
speaking has been denied to organizers of the 
clo. 
Recently Norman Thomas, several times 
the Socialist candidate for President, under- 
took to make a test case of the right to 
speak. He announced that he would go to 
New Jersey and make a public address even 
though he could not obtain a license to do so. 
When he undertook to speak, the meeting was 
broken up by a big crowd of Hague sup- 
porters. Thomas and his party were hustled 
into cars and taken to the ferry where they 
were shipped out of Jersey City. Several 
people were beaten by members of the crowd. 
A number of different points of view have 
been expressed with respect to Mayor Hague’s 
acts. In order to make these points clear, we 
are reporting an imaginary conversation, the 
participants being a Hague supporter, a con- 
servative Republican, and a New Deal Demo- 
crat. It is not to be implied that THe AMERI- 
cAN OBSERVER necessarily agrees with any of 
the points of view which are advanced. 


I regard the acts of 
Mayor Hague in denying to Americans 
the right of free speech to be an outrage. 
I do not agree with the opinions of Norman 
Thomas, and I am strongly opposed to 
the CIO. I think the CIO leaders have 
done great injury to American business 
and to workers by dividing the labor unions 
and by resorting to such lawlessness as the 
sit-down strikes. However, they have a 
right under the Constitution to give public 
expression to their views. And Norman 
Thomas has a right to speak freely. So 
does every other American, whether he is 
a socialist or a capitalist. That is what the 
American system means. 


Conservative: 


Hague Supporter: The right to free 
speech is not unlimited. It never has been 
and it never can be. It is the duty of 
officials in America to permit free speech 
insofar as it can be carried on without 
disturbing public order, but Mayor Hague, 
with every other official, has an obligation 
to maintain law and preserve order. 

The CIO leaders create disorder wherever 
they go. That is what they are trying to 
do. They stir up discontent and wherever 
they can do so incite workers to strike 
and seize property. If they are permitted 
to go on unchecked, they will make orderly 
democratic government impossible. Many 
of them are Communists, more interested 
in bringing about Communism than any- 
thing else. 

Under the circumstances it is the duty 
of the city government to keep them from 
coming here and inciting to disorder. Dis- 
order frequently results from their meetings. 
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Hence the thing to do is to stop them, and 
that is what Mayor Hague has done. 

As for Norman Thomas, that is another 
story. It was necessary to have an ordi- 
nance forbidding public addresses unless a 
license were obtained. A license was not 
given to Norman Thomas. He came in for 
the purpose of stirring up strife. He knew 
when he came to speak that he was violat- 
ing the ordinance. He was breaking the 
law, and it was the duty of officials to expel 
him. The crowd should not have resorted 
to violence, but when a man takes the 
law into his own hands, as Norman Thomas 
did, he must expect some violence in re- 
turn. 


Conservative: It is true that one should 
not be permitted to speak if he actually ad- 
vocates violence or lawlessness and if his 
acts are reasonably calculated to induce 
people to violate law, but the courts are the 
authority that must decide whether a man 
is actually inciting to violence. That is the 
American system—that we shall have a 
government of law interpreted by courts, 
and that if liberty is to be restrained it is 
to be restrained by courts of law. 

When political officials, such as mayors 
and their subordinate officials, undertake to 
say which speeches would be dangerous and 
which would not they are taking a power 
not given to such officers in the American 
system. 

Mayor Hague may think that the CIO 
leaders and Norman Thomas are dangerous, 
so they arbitrarily refuse these people the 
right to speak. Now suppose such a pro- 
cedure should become general. Then let 
us suppose that a radical mayor should be 
elected in some city. What would prevent 
him from deciding that conservatives were 
dangerous, that the leaders of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce or Rotary 
Clubs were advocating policies harmful 
to the public good? A radical mayor might 
deny businessmen a right to express their 
views. During the 1936 presidential cam- 
paign the Communist -presidential candi- 
date said that the election of Republicans 
would encourage fascism and would re- 
sult in the adoption of fascism. Suppose 
his followers had been elected in a number 
of American cities. What would there have 
been to prevent them from refusing to 
Republicans the right to speak on the 
ground that such speeches were dangerous? 

One thing would have prevented it, and 
that is the United States Constitution, 
which gives freedom of speech to all. But 
when the Constitution is flouted, as it is in 
Jersey City today, this constitutional guar- 
antee is weakened. If the Hague precedent 
is followed, the right of every man to speak 
will depend on the whims of those who 
happen to be in power. When that time 
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comes, democracy in 
America will be dead. 
That is why Hague is 


such a dangerous man. 

The thing I cannot 
understand is the silence 
of President Roosevelt 
in this matter. He claims 
to be a liberal and to 
stand for the rights of 
the common people. So 
long as he remains silent, 
however, he must be 
considered a partner of 
all that Hague is doing, 
for let it be remembered 
that Frank Hague is not 
only the mayor of Jersey 
City, but the vice-chair- 
man of the Democratic 
National Committee, 
and one of the big props 
of the Roosevelt sup- 
port. 

New Dealer: I do not 
endorse what Mayor 
Hague has done’ any 
more than you do. I am 
sure that President 
Roosevelt must dislike 
his actions. But what is 
the President to do? 
This is a local matter. 
From the standpoint of 
practical politics, the 
leaders of national parties cannot refuse 
the support of every local leader simply 
because they do not like what the leader 


is doing. I would remind my conserv- 
ative Republican friend of this: Many 
very influential industrial and _ business 


leaders, who are the chief props of the 
Republican party, are ignoring the civil 
rights of their employees just as much as 
Hague is ignoring civil rights in Jersey City. 
Tom. Girdler is doing it in his steel mills, 
and other industrialists are refusing their 
men the right to organize and the right to 
hold public meetings. Yet the Republican 
leaders, while they speak out against Mayor 
Hague and condemn President Roosevelt 
for not doing so, are silent concerning the 
abuses perpetrated by their own supporters. 

Conservative: Republican leaders have 
spoken strongly in defense of the right of 
CIO organizers to speak in Jersey City. 
One of the leading Republican papers, the 
New York Herald-Tribune, says: 

Mayor Hague, as we have before suggested, 
is steering stupidly for a headlong collision 
with the Constitutions of New Jersey and of 
the United States. But his whole regime of 
lawless and corrupt despotism—of which, of 
course, the May Day episode is only an ex- 
ample—has already collided with the American 
sense of public decency, individual right and 
popular government under the rule of law. 
It may efficiently grind out the Democratic 
votes and distribute the patronage in Hudson 
County, but the time has come to end this 
malodorous flower of ‘the more abundant life.’ 
Its stupid arrogance should be fought on 
every front—through the courts, through the 
state government, and at the polls—and New 
Jersey Republicans can no more afford to 
leave the battle to the CIO or to Mr. 
Thomas than any right-thinking citizen can 
ever afford to leave to others the battle for the 
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FRANK HAGUE—MAYOR AND BOSS OF JERSEY CITY 


simple basic principles of representative democ- 
racy and American fair play. 

Former Governor Landon has also spoken 
out. He has said that he stands shoulder 
to shoulder with Norman Thomas in his 
fight for the right of free speech. 

New Dealer: Yes, as I said a while ago, 
the Republican leaders are very forceful 
in their rebukes to Democrats like Mayor 
Hague who deny the right of free speech, 
but they are silent when great industrialists 
who happen to be Republicans act with 
equal violence against the civil rights. 

Conservative: The case is different, 
however, with respect to the offenses of 
Mayor Hague, for he is not only a sup- 
porter of the Roosevelt administration, 
but the vice-chairman of the Democratic 
party’s national organization. Hence if he 
is unrebuked by the head of that party, 
the Democratic leaders surely have weak- 
ened their position. 

But, however that may be, I think that 
most Republicans and Democrats will agree 
that it is very important to preserve the 
right of free speech. I think we will 
agree that the test of devotion to demo- 
cratic principles of free speech comes 
when someone whose views we strongly 
oppose undertakes to speak. Even in Italy 
and Germany and Russia and Japan one 
who advocates things with which those in 
authority agree is allowed to speak. In a 
democracy people are supposed to have 
the right to speak even though those in 
authority do not like their views. The 
right of speech should be limited only by 
the rule that one may be brought before 
the courts and punished if he advocates 
acts which are actually against the law. 
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uphold the views which they, the officials, 
endorse. When opponents try to speak, 
those in authority brand them as danger- 
ous or un-American and forbid them the 
right to express themselves. 

Sometimes the denials of free speech 
come not from officers of the law but from 
mobs who break up public meetings ad- 
dressed by people whose doctrines they do 
not like. This is a violation of the princi- 
ples of democracy, and if the practice be- 
comes common it makes democratic pro- 
cedures impossible. 


Essentials of Democracy 


But democracy may not work well even 
in a country where there is full freedom 
of public discussion. Freedom of discus- 
sion merely gives the right to people to dis- 
cuss their problems. Efficient democracy 
results only where people in large numbers 
actually exercise this right. In order to 
discuss a thing intelligently one must be 
informed. He must study the problems 
with which he is to deal. It becomes a 
vital thing, therefore, for citizens who be- 
lieve in democracy to give time to study of 
public problems. They must learn how to 
carry on such study in order to arrive at 
the truth as fully as possible. They must 
be acquainted with the great controversial 
issues of their time. This means that they 
must know both sides of disputed ques- 
tions. When an issue arises they must un- 
derstand the different points of view and 
must acquire as many of the facts as they 
can gather. Under such circumstances 
alone will they be able to express them- 
selves with force and effect. 

A truly democratic system, then, is one 
in which people have a right to express 
their views on the problems with which 
they have to deal and in which they, in ac- 
tual practice, do express such views. To 
be successful, a democratic society is one 
in which the people, or large numbers of 
them, express opinions which are based 
upon information and which are really in- 
dependent. A country in which the people 
may be herded together like sheep and 
vote according to the will of party bosses 
may be democratic in name but it is not 
so in fact. In such a country the govern- 
ment will be corrupt and inefficient even 
though it may be democratic in form. 

It goes without saying, of course, that 
there are to be fair elections if the country 
is to be democratic. The people are to ar- 
rive at independent conclusions, are to ex- 
press their opinions freely in discussions of 
various kinds, and are then to express 
themselves at the ballot box. This is the 
crowning act in a democracy and it is a 
duty of citizens to take advantage of the 
right to vote which they possess. If the 
government is to be operated well, a large 
proportion of the voters must in reality 
take the time and the trouble to vote, and 
they must see to it that the votes are 
fairly counted. 

Majority Rule 

The next step in maintaining a successful 
democracy is to recognize the principle of 
majority rule. As soon as a majority has 
voted, its will must be law. A large num- 
ber of the people may dislike what has 
been done, but if a larger number declare 
for a program, it must be accepted by the 
rest. When we say that majority rule must 
be recognized, we mean that there must be, 
on the part of all, a strict obedience to 
law. When people take it upon themselves 
to refuse to obey laws which they do not 
like, they are striking at the very vitals of 
democracy, and for that matter, of govern- 
ment itself. There is some excuse for 
nonobedience to law in countries which are 
not democratic. The people may say with 
some justice in such cases that they are 
refusing to obey law which they have 
never approved and about which they have 
had no chance to speak, but in a democracy 
anyone who does not like a law may have 
it repealed if he can convince a majority 
that it is a bad law. And democracies de- 
pend for their very life upon the principle 
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that laws will be obeyed until they are 
changed by legal processes. 

At the same time, democracy implies the 
guarantee of the rights of minorities. It is 
one of the fundamental principles that mi- 
nority groups be given the right to express 
their views, however unpopular these views 
may be. The American Constitution it- 
self contains numerous provisions the sole 
purpose of which is to protect minorities. 


Sometimes Wrong 


Majority rule does not mean that ma- 
jorities are always right. They are not 
always right. Sometimes they are wrong. 
A law may be passed with the approval of 
the majority. It may remain on the statute 
books for many years with the approval of 
a majority of the people. Then a majority 
of the people may become convinced that it 
is wrong and repeal it. It may have been 
wrong all the time, but its repeal had to 
await the enlightenment of the majority. 
But even though a majority may be 
wrong, democracy is built upon the as- 
sumption that it is more likely to be right 
than wrong, and that it is more likely to 
be right than laws enacted by monarchs or 
dictators or small groups. No one in his 
senses will say that action taken by a dem- 
ocratic government is always right, but 
those who believe in democracy will feel 
that it is more likely to be right than if it 
were enacted against the will of the ma- 
jority. 

We have now considered necessary ele- 
ments of successful democratic govern- 
ment; that is, freedom of speech and press, 
a disposition upon the part of the people 
to take advantage of the right to express 
themselves, a further disposition on their 
part to inform themselves so that their 
opinions are more likely to be independent 
and sound, free and fair elections, the 
recognition of the principle of majority 
rule, and the unfailing obedience to law on 
the part of all the people. 


Dangers to Democracy 


What may we say now concerning the 
dangers to democracy? Many people, when 
they think about possible dangers to our 
democratic forms of government, turn 
their attention outward. They are anxious 
concerning foreign foes; they worry about 
the Nazis of Germany, the Fascists of 
Italy, or the Communists of Russia, and 
wonder whether these forces will ever 
cross the seas and attack American democ- 
racy. 

Democracies might conceivably be over- 
thrown by foreign attack, but the gravest 
danger comes from within. If we make 
use of the privileges of democratic govern- 
ment in America and handle the problems 
before us well, democracy will be reason- 
ably safe. If, for example, we learn to 
deal with our problems so successfully that 


poverty is rendered rare, that nearly all 
the people have economic security, that 
crime is reduced to a minimum, that all 
have equal opportunities to develop the 
powers within them—if we create a situa- 
tion of that kind there is probably no force 
in the world which could shake us. 

If, on the other hand, we fail to handle 
our problems so that people are secure, if 
10 to 20 million are obliged to go without 
work year after year and become charges 
upon society, our democracy will be in 
danger. There will always be the chance 
that some leader will appear who will 
promise to remove thesafflictions of the 
people if only he is granted dictatorial 
powers. And the tortured masses, under 
such circumstances, despairing of progress 
and security under the old system, might 
give up their liberty and democracy for 
the promise of security. 

Another danger to democracy lies in un- 
reason and prejudice and extremism such 
as is unfortunately developing among cer- 
tain classes of the population. One sees it 
among extremists, whether they be radical 
or conservative. There are labor union 
men, for example, who take the law into 
their own hands and intimidate their fel- 
low workmen to the point of violence. 
There are others who use violence against 
the owners of property. And on the other 
side of the fence we find here and there a 
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wealthy owner of property who advocates 
the forcible suppression of labor unions 
and who advocates violence against those 
in authority in Washington when the acts 
of government do not suit him. 

There is enough unreason and extrem- 
ism in the land to justify some alarm 
about the future. There are elements of 
the population which might turn to Com- 
munism or Fascism. There are consider- 
able numbers of people who would resort 
to violence if it should seem profitable. 
There are many others who, while not 
openly advocating violence, are so unrea- 
sonable in their prejudices, that they are 
incapable of thinking calmly and sanely 
about the problems before them. 


The Best Hope 


The best hope of democracy in America 
is to be found in the schools and colleges. 
Young men and women in educational in- 
stitutions are unquestionably more inclined 
than average citizens are to be tolerant in 
listening to the opinions of others and fair 
minded in the formation of their own judg- 
ments. Students, to a greater extent than 
any other class, are able to free themselves 
from prejudices, to look for the different 
sides in the case of controversial questions, 
to read material giving expression to dif- 
ferent points of view and to form judg- 
ments in the light of evidence. 

The practice of studying the problems of 
citizenship in the schools, and of studying 
them fairly and without partisanship or 
prejudice, is something new in American 
experience. Such studies have been carried 
on extensively only during recent years. 
Most citizens have not had the kind of 
civic training which many schools are now 
giving. It is not strange, therefore, that 
there is a great deal of unreason in political 
and economic discussions. It is not strange 
that there is an alarming lack of informed 
opinion and independent action. It is to 
be hoped, and it may confidently be ex- 
pected, that the young men and women 
now in the schools may, during the coming 
generation, constitute a citizenry far better 
equipped to maintain an efficient democ- 
racy. It is an encouraging fact, further- 
more, that they need not wait until they 
are voters to begin exerting an influence. 
They cannot go to the ballot box until they 
are 21 years old, but they can begin to dis- 
cuss public questions and to express in- 
formed opinions, thus helping to mold 
sound public judgments, as soon as their 
own ideas develop in clearness and pre- 
cision and force. 
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The caller had been talking ten minutes to 
the lady of the house. His subject was life 
insurance. 

“Well,” sighed the prospect, “if I like the 
premium real well I may take some. Just 
what are you offering, kitchenware or dishes 
or what?” —SELECTED 

“T have,” said the diplomat. “a secretary 
in whose secrecy I can trust absolutely. In 
the first place, she does not understand what 
I dictate, and the second, she forgets what 





she has written.” —PATHFINDER 
“Dad. I went over these figures eight 
times—” 
“That’s right! Thorough, my lad, very 


thorough.” } . 
“And here are the eight different answers. 
—Montreal Datty STAR 


’ 





Plumber (arriving late): “How have you 
managed ?” 

Householder: “Not so badly. While we 
were waiting for you to arrive, I taught the 
children how to swim.” —KeEntTisH Mercury 

“Whenever I’m in the dumps, I get myself 
a new hat.” 

“T was wondering where you bought them.” 

—SELECTED 

If world atlases seem to go out of date 

quickly, think of the Russian “Who’s Who.” 
—SELECTED 


The small son of the house was rebuked 
by his nurse for a misdeed. 

“How did you find out?” he asked. 

“A little bird told me,” replied his nurse. 

“The dirty little sneak!” cried the boy. 
“And after I’ve been feeding them every morn- 
ing.” —SELECTED 
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“OPEN YOUR EYES, DELACE—WE’RE COMING TO 
THAT BAD SPOT” 
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